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Rochester Portrait of a Restoration Poet 
PROFESSOR V. DE SOLA PINTO (8s 6d) 


Professor Pinto introduces Rochester to the twentieth century public 
as a serious poet and thinker. He finds in him the Marlowe of the Res- 
toration,a poet whose work, in spite of its fragmentary and imperfect 
character, has in it a “strange intellectual fire” that makes it live. 
Professor Pinto has been able to make use of certain documents 
which have not been at the disposal of previous biographers, 
including the newly-discovered Rochester MSS. at Welbeck 
Abbey. Professor Pinto quotes a large number of Rochester’s 
poems and letters in full, and comments upon them. The 
book, therefore, has the character of an anthology of Rochester’s 
best work, as well as that of a biography and critical essay. 
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THIS WEEK: 
Burials in Westminster Abbey .. .. .. .. 2 
Reminiscences of Marriott Watson... .... 4 


Sir Stephen Glynne’s Cornwall Churches ... 6 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone; Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 











Memorabilia : 


QuE topics dealt with in the June number 

of the Genealogists’ Magazine are of 
great variety and interest. ‘lo begin with, 
Mr. ©. E. Lart continues his account of 
French Records. He notes as appearing in 
these several particulars concerning English 
families and their French connections, and 
concerning English adventures in France, 
and, on the subject of Huguenot records, 
he tells us that the most extensive (ranging 
from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes) are those 
of Caen, La Rochelle, Rouen and Nimes. Sir 
D’Arcy Power writes on ‘Some Early Eng- 
lish Doctors and their Descendants.’ The 
earliest practitioners he mentions were prob- 
ably surgeons, Roger de Heyton and Adam 
de Rous, attached to the court of Edward III, 
each of whom left a wife and issue. Most 
of the physicians before the Reformation 
were men in Orders and therefore celibate 
and without legitimate descendants. Com- 
ing to the sixteenth century, we get some 
noteworthy doctors who are settled family 
men, and in this instalment (for the story 
is to be continued) Sir D’Arcy tells us about 
the Harmans and the Banesters. A useful 
paper for the beginner in research is Mr. 
Arthur Campling’s short but pithy state- 
ment of the ‘Sources of Genealogical Research 
before 1349.’ Here also will be found 
printed Canon Gardiner’s transcript of the 
Tithe Settlement of All Hallows the Great 
and Less, London, 1674/5, a discussion by 
Mr. W. D. Peckham on ‘Leasehold for 
Lives,’ and a paper on the Conversion of 
Surnames in Colonial America by Mr. Orra 
Eugene Monnette. 


. D. S. MacColl, for many years one 
of the soundest of art critics, writes on 
‘Super—and_ sub-realism: Mr. Stanley 
Spencer and the Academy’ in the June 





number of the Nineteenth Century. He 
notes that ‘the weakness against which 
Academies have to fight is the habit of 
canonising oddities when virtue has gone out 
of them and only mannerism remains,’’ and 
he thinks that a fair general review of 
artistic talent must allow for ‘ Super-Real- 
ism,’ with its violent abstractions, transform- 
ations of familiar forms and arrangements 
which recall some irrational dream. There are 
however, Mr. MacColl points out, half-a- 
dozen Super-Realist pictures in the current 
Academy show, and they have proved some- 
how less offensive to the selectors than the 
‘St. Francis,’ which has raised such a 
pother. He regards them as saved by a touch 
of sentiment, or a lack of the vivacity which 
attracts attention. The sentimental excess 
which makes for popularity among artists 
is happily declared to correspond to the noise 
called ‘‘ crooning” among singers. But that 
use of the voice is now on the wane, whereas 
sentimental pictures are never likely to be 
out of fashion. 

The ‘ Sub-Realists’’ are those who are 
‘* faithful to the ‘ mirror’ of fact, without 
emphasis or abstraction, or heightening, 
without that lucid trance before the actual 
into which the strong and fine Realists are 
carried away even while they look.’”’ The 
ordinary observer is inclined to ask if the 
Super-Realists will go on steadily with their 
freakishness. He may recall the time when 
the Cubists were fashionable and their strik- 
ing distortions praised by the critics, and 
notice that to-day these distortions attract 
nobody. Indeed, one of the leaders of that 
school of the past is now normal enough in 
his painting to reach the distinction of 
P.R.A. The Super-Realists can, however, 
point to a similar movement in poetry, which 
nowadays seems to rejoice in a heap of 
broken images and an evident desire to sur- 
prise readers by placing the most incon- 
gruous things side by side. Dickens had a 
naturally fantastic mind which indulged in 
similar juxtapositions. Such visions as that 
of a dolphin in a sentry-box were part of 
the novelty of his work. 


(HE Spring number of the Berkshire 
Archaeological Society’s Journal notices 
the bi-centenary of Thomas Hearne the 
antiquary, who died in 1735. Once it was 
written of him that he learnt whatever Time 
forgot, but Pope was rude about his dullness 
in the Dunciad, hitting him off as Wormius. 
The second keeper of the Bodleian, he was 
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deprived of his post as a Nonjuror in 1716, 
and became an embittered man. His 
diaries and correspondence contain much of 
value, for he was as diligent as John Stow. 
A memorial tablet with portrait medallion 
is to be erected by the Society in the church 
of White Waltham, the parish where he was 
born. We learn from the same number that 
the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society propose to bring out a half-yearly 
record called ‘ Oxoniensia,’ which will deal 
with the archaeology, history and architec- 
ture of the City and University of Oxford 
and the surrounding disticts in Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire. Oxford is no longer so 
venerable and serene as Matthew Arnold 
found it in 1865, but it has of late awakened 
to a sense that its beauty must be preserved 
and the worst outrages of unsuitable build- 
ings avoided, if possible. Arnold’s comment 
on the Gasworks which spoil the famous view 
from Boar’s Hill would have been worth 
having. 


HE superior money-power of the United 

States, which at the present-day shows 
a heavy decline, has drawn many of our most 
valuable pictures, books and documents across 
the Atlantic. A careful editor of Johnson 
or Lamb cannot get a sight of documents 
essential to his work without an American 
visit. Yet Lamb’s interest in America was 
small and Johnson’s might be called malig- 
nant. Locker-Lampson’s fine library, once 
beautifully housed in Sussex, no longer re- 
mains as it was, but we believe that some of 
the books went to America and have since 
returned to their native shores. A welcome 
reurn is that of a Raeburn portrait of Walter 
Scott, which has re-crossed the Atlantic for 
a place in the Scottish National Museum at 
Edinburgh. This picture the artist kept for 
himself until the Raeburn sale at Christie’s 
in 1877, when it was sold for £325 10s. It 
went on to the collection of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and after the sale of 1922, 
when it fetched £9,660, passed to an Ameri- 
can collector, from whose trustees it has been 
purchased. The latest price was not, 6o far 
as we know, revealed, but £500 was contri- 
buted by that excellent institution, the 
National Art-Collections Fund. National 
pride certainly called for the possession of 
this masterpiece. If the picture had gone 
elsewhere, Scots might have been confronted 
with Macduff’s query, ‘‘ Stands Scotland 
where it did?’’ and the reply, ‘‘ Alas! poor 
eountry.”’ 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


}s the British Museum there is a MS. of 

the eighteenth century (Stowe No. 866), 
lettered on the back of the cover: ‘‘ Burials 
in Westminster Abbey, 1705-1745,”” in which 
has been copied a record of a few of the 
burials within the Abbey during that period, 
These entries are all in one handwriting. 
There follows one more burial, that of the 
Princess Louisa Anne in 1768, written in 
a different hand. The personal names are 
indexed. There is no clue to the motive for 
the choice of names, unless the jottings were 
made by a person who recorded only those 
burials of which he was a witness. The 
intimate details of some of the entries sug- 
gest someone concerned with the operations 
connected with the interments, and _ cer: 
tainly one having access to the vaults and 
with the time and opportunity to copy in- 
scriptions on coffin plates, and take notes 
of the environment; in short, a practical 
man with an observant eye, but not a clerkly 
training. 

Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica 
(Vol. vii., 1841) contains a transcript of a 
MS. at the College of Arms which records 
marriages (1655-1705), christenings (1607- 
1702), and burials (1606-1705), at the Abbey; 
and also extracts from the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, St. Clement Danes, 
and St. Giles, Cripplegate. The Stowe MS. 
begins at the year (1705) at which the MS. 
at the College of Arms ends. Chester’s stric- 
tures on the shortcomings of the latter MS. 
are severe, but I find the Stowe MS. sub- 
stantially accurate as far as it goes. It is 
evidently a record made independently of 
the so-called Official Registers, and therein 
lies its interest. The removal and shuffling 
of monuments that have taken place since 
that period, divorcing in some instances the 
memorial from the site of the grave, make 
every contemporary indication of the exact 
places of burial of importance for that page 
of the Abbey’s history. In giving evidence 
before the ‘‘ Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire into the want of space for monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey ’’ (See Com- 
mand Papers, 6228/1890, 6398/1891), the 
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Rt. Hon. Shaw Lefevre deposed (First Re- 
port, p. 35), that ‘‘ Dean Stanley did effect 
removals from time to time in that sense 
[ie., to other sites], exercising great care 
and discretion, and doing it so that the pub- 
lic were hardly aware of what was being 


” 


done. But other participants in those 
transactions were less secretive. Two valu- 
able papers extracted from the diary of the 
late Henry Poole, master mason to the 
Abbey, were printed in the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the R.I.B.A. (Vol. vi. New 
Series, 1890), entitled: ‘ Annals of the 
Masonry carried out by Henry Poole, Abbey 
Master Mason, 1856-1875’ (pp. 301-4); and 
‘Abridged Report of the Reduction, and Re- 
moval of some monuments’ (pp. 113, 169, 
187, 218, 253). See also an article in The 
Westminster Record and West London News, 
of 8 July, 1933. 

The entries in the MS. now under review 
are uniformly written, and it is evidently 
a fair copy made from an unspecified source. 
I have refrained from altering the scribe’s 
spelling of personal names, as it is impossible 
to determine whether he reproduces his origi- 
nal exactly, and whether the author copied 
the coffin plates accurately. The dim light 
of the Abbey and the vaults might be re- 
sponsible for some variations, but these con- 
temporary spellings have their use as a guide 
to the pronunciation of the time. In cases 
where inscriptions on the coffin plates copied 
in the MS. are to be found in published 
books on the Abbey, I have not repeated 
them here. 

In the footnotes, Cr. = ‘ Antiquities of St. 
Peter’s,’ by Jodocus Crull (3rd ed., 2 vols., 
1722). Ch. = Chester’s footnotes in ‘ Mar. 
riage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers of 
Westminster Abbey’ (private ed., 1876). 
St. = ‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ A. P. Stanley (6th ed., 1886. With 
the author’s final revisions). Reg. = The 
Official Register as copied by Chester. 


Wm. AcGtionsy Esq. in the East Cloister, 
Dec. 1, 1705. 

Thomas ManseEtt Esq., in the north aisle 
of the Abbey, Jan. 15, 1705-6. 

Sir Ralph Datvaty [ Admiral Delaval], in 
the Abbey south side, 13 feet from the quire 
door, Jan. 23, 1706-7. 

Sir Joseph Tripennam [Tredenham (Cr.) 
% April (Ch.)], in the south aisle, a leaden 
coffin. Amril 29, 1707. P 

George Stepney, Esq., in the south aisle 
of the Abbey, a leaden coffin, Sept. 22, 1707. 











In page 19 an inscription that’s on his coffin. 

The Rt. Hon. John Earl of Krupare and 
Baron of Oxhaley, in the Duke of Rich- 
mand’s vault, Dec. 4, 1707. 

Sir Clousley Suovett, Kt., in the south 
aisle of the Abbey, 22 Dec., 1707. Lost com- 
ing from Toulon on the rocks of Scilly. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Earl of Scarspate, 
in Lord Huntingdon’s vault in St. John 
Baptist’s Chapel, north side of the Abbey. 
Jan. 4, 1707-8. 

Ann A. Elizabeth Koti [Kolb], Baroness 
of Sponheim, Ambassadress from the King 
of Prussia, in St. Paul’s Chapel, Jan. 19, 
1707-8. 

Fox, daughter of Sir Stephen Fox, in the 
north cloister, Jan. 22, 1707-8. 

Col. James KeEnpatt in the south aisle 
of the Abbey near Judge Oens tomb, July 16, 
1708. 

Blizabeth the wife to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
STanHoPe and sole daughter of the most 
Noble George Marquis of Halifax by Ger- 
trude his wife, in General Monk’s vault in 
King Henry 7th Chapel, Sept. 12, 1708. 

John MatHwIn in the south aisle of the 
Albbey, Sept. 17, 1708, died in Portugal 13th 
July, 1706, and was interred there in a 
leaden coffin. J. M. and his coat-of-arms on 
his coffin. 

Dr. John Brow in the north aisle of the 
Abbey cloister, Oct. 8, 1708. 

The Rt. Hon. Barbarah Viscountess F1tz- 
Harp1nc in the north aisle of the tombs with 
a stone over her. Sept. 22, 1708. 

His Royal Highness Prince Grorce of 
DenMakk in King Charles’s vault, south side 
of King Henry 7th chapel. Nov. 13, 1708. 
King Charles 2nd, Queen Mary 2, and King 
Wm. 3rd lieth in the same vault. Page 13 
is his inscription on his coffin}, 

Lord Henry Fitzroy, son to his Grace the 
Duke of Cleveland and Southampton, in the 
vault at the east end of King Henry’s Chapel 
called Oliver’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. Arabella Susanna, Viscoun- 
tess Dowager Duncannon, at the head of the 
Earl of Abington Baron Norreys’ tomb in 
St. Michael’s Chapel,? Dec. 15, 1708. The 
Rt. Hon. Arabella Susanna Viscountess 
Dowager Duncannon, eldest daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Glanauly of the kingdom 
of Ireland, married first to Sir John Magill 
of Gill Hall in the county of Down in the 





1 Coffin plate copied by Cr. and St. 
> At the entrance of St. Andrew’s chapel. 
(Reg.). 
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said kingdom, Bart., afterwards to the Rt. 
Hon. Marcus Lord Viscount Duncannon of 
the said kingdom, and lastly to the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Bertie, 3rd son to the Rt. Hon. James 
Earl of Abingdon, Baron Norreys of Ricott 
in the kingdom of England, died Dec. 10, 
1708, in the 42nd year of her age. 

Captain John Mannine_ [Manwaring 
(Reg.)] at the west end of the north cloister 
Oct. 16, 1709. 

The Hon. the Lady Ann Hype, daughter 
of the Lord Hyde, at the foot of the stairs 
that goes up to King Henry 7th Chapel, in 
a leaden coffin. Aged 15 years. Nov. 2, 
1709. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry5 Karl of CLarEnpon, 
Viscount Cornbury and Baron Hyde of Hin- 
don, aged 72 years, on the right hand of the 
great stone at the foot of the stairs that 
goes up to King Henry 7th chapel. Nov. 4, 
1709. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Earl of PortTLanp, 
Viscount Woodstock and Baron of Ciren- 
cester, Kt., of the most Noble Order of the 
Garter, in the vault at the east end of King 


Henry 7th chapel, called the Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. Aged 61 years. Dec. 3, 
1709. 


The following eight [seven (?)] corps lie 
in the same vault. The most illustrious 
Princess Catherine Duchess of BuckincHAM 
and Normanby, first daughter of Foulk Lord 
Brook and late wife to the most Noble and 
Potent John Duke of Buckingham and Nor- 
manby, Lord Privy Seal and Kt. of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter. Aged 38 
years, February [1704 (Reg.)], which has 
been called Oliver’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. James Scott, Barl of Dal- 
keith, Baron of Tintel and Whichester in 
Scotland, eldest son to his Grace James 
Scott Duke of Monmouth and Bucclough, Kt. 
of the Most Noble and Ancient Order of the 
Thistle. Aged 30 years. March, 1704. In 
Oliver’s vault. 

Thomas Earl of Ossory, son to his Grace 
James Duke of Ormond, died 26 Feb., 1698-9 
(1688-9 (Reg.)). Aged 3 years. 

4Frances, daug. to James Duke of Mon- 
MoUTH, died Dec. 27, 1679. 

The Hon. the Lord Somerset, third son 
of Charles Marquis of Worcester, eldest son 





3 In this instance the MS. reading of Henry 
appears to be right. Chester notes that the 
official register has (wrongly) Edward. 

4 This entry is not in the official Register, 
but it has under Dec. 6: “ The Lord Francis, 
son to the Duke of Monmouth.” 








and heir apparent of Henry Duke of Beau- 


for and Rebeccah his wife, daug. of Sir 
Josiah Child, Kt. and Bt., died Dec. 17, 
1704. Taken out of the vault July 3ist, 
1712. 

— daug. of James Duke of Monmouth, 


In the Japan coffin lieth the Rt. Hon. 
Eliz® Countess Dowager of Devonshire, died 
16 Nov. 1689. 

George CHURCHILL, Esq., in the Abbey 
cloister near the jam of the quire door.é 
Aged 58 years. May 11, 1710. 

Thomas BetTerton in the east cloister. 
May 2, 1710. Aged 75 years. 

G. W. 
(To be continued.) 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
MARRIOTT WATSON. 


{These reminiscences were written thirty 
years since and came to me among the 
papers of my friend Marriott Watson, the 
well-known novelist, who died in 1921. 
They record family history, early days in 
Australia and journalism in London, 
started in a garret on very small means. 
The present instalment contains statements 
the writer was unable to verify; so it is 
not guaranteed as precisely accurate in 
every detail.— VERNON RENDALL]. 


I. 
Famity Memories. 


WAS born on the 20th of December, 1863, 

being the eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Crocker Marriott Watson, at the time incum- 
bent of Caulfield, Melbourne, in the Colony 
of Victoria. The Watsons are an Anglo 
Irish family and claim descent from the 
Watsons of Rockingham. It is many years 
since I investigated the family pedigree, and 
so I must not too rashly pin myself to names 
and dates. But it is a fact that the 
Christian name Wentworth! has been tradi- 
tional in our family and arose from the mar- 
riage of a Watson-Wentworth, who was Earl 
of Malton in the Irish peerage, with 


WRIGHT. 











5 Not in official Register, which however 
records burial of Lady Anne Scott on Aug. 13, 


6 “ At the u per end of the middle aisle, on 








the right hand going into the choir.” (Reg.). 


1 The Dilkes had the same family name, 
claiming descent from Strafford. 
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the heiress of Wentworth, first Barl of 
Strafford, who went to the block for Charles 
I. The face of Lord Strafford is almost abso- 
lutely reproduced in one member of the fam- 
ily. The two Marquises of Rockingham 
were descended from the same Lord Malton, 
and on the death of the second Marquis, 
Prime Minister under George III, I believe 
the property was divided between daughters, 
and is held now by the Earl Sondes and 
the Rev. Wentworth Watson of Rockingham 
Castle. Both are descended from the second 
son of the first Baron Monson, who assumed 
the surname of Watson on succeeding to his 
cousin, the last of the Rockinghams. 

The Watson who migrated to Ireland in 
the seventeenth century laid in Tipperary 
the foundations of our family. Many years 
back I had through the kindness of my kins- 
man, Captain Frank Sadleir Brenton, a 
copy of a pedigree showing the descent of 
the Watsons for many generations and their 
intermarriages with the Brentons, Sadleirs 
and other Anglo-Irish families. The Rev. 
Frank Sadleir, D.D., of Dublin, who has 
recently died, also gave me _ information 
which interested me at the time but is of no 
particular value to this narrative. 

The Watson property in Ireland consisted 
of two estates in Tipperary, called Garry 
Kennedy and Brook Watson, and included 
(I understand) a venerable castle. I am 
sorry to say that, not owning these, I have 
never gone to see them. They were, and, I 
suppose, are on the borders of Lough Derg, 
and have been described to me as extremely 
picturesque. But this property passed out 
of our hands some sixty years ago. 

My great-grandfather, James Watson, was 
the third son of his family and with the 
Irish spirit of adventure crossed St. George’s 
Channel and came to London to seek his for- 
tune late in the eighteenth century. It is 
stated that he was employed either as 
equerry, or in some other capacity, to the 
Duke of York. There is also a tradition, but 
I do not know if it can be verified, that, his 
Irish blood taking heat, he fought a duel on 
behalf of the fair name of the Duchess of 
York. It is, however, certain that his Irish 
blood was responsible for his running off with 
a ward in Chancery. This was Miss Angelina 
Marriott, the niece of Sir James Marriott,? 
at that time Judge of the Admiralty Court. 
Miss Marriott married my great-grandfather 





olitican. He 
ambridge and 


2 A well-konwn lawyer and 
was Master of Trinity Hall in 
published some verses. 








at sixteen, and it must be supposed that the 
pair were forgiven, as there is no tradition to 


the contrary. A large family resulted, of 
which my grandfather was the eldest child. 

My grandfather was baptised Brereton 
Rollo Ross Porter Bloomfield, and in his 
later life was, I believe, facetiously known as 
** Alphabet Watson.’’ Where the names 
came from I am not aware, with two excep- 
tions. Brereton was a family name. Bloom- 
field was taken from Colonel Bloomfield, the 
friend of the Prince Regent, who was also 
my ancestor’s friend and was godfather to 
his boy. Colonel Bloomfield was afterwards 
created Baron Bloomfield, and about 1885 my 
father and I met the Hon. Mrs. Trench, then 
a very old lady and long since dead, who 
was granddaughter to Lord Bloomfield and 
remembered my great-grandfather in her 
childhood, 

On the death of James Watson, which 
occurred before 1820, such property as there 
was (I do not suppose it was of vast extent) 
went to his widow, who married again. The 
children, therefore, were obliged to shift for 
themselves. Two at least went into the Navy 
and were drowned at sea. My early memory 
is of hearing that they went down in a ship 
somewhere off the coast of Africa; but I sup- 
pose that the fact could be easily traced. 
Another sought his fortune in South 
America and rose to be a General there, pos- 
sibly in Brazil. 1 fancy people speaking 
other tongues could call me kinsman in those 
regions to-day. My grandfather, armed with 
letters of introduction to all people of conse- 
quence (who in those days were all officials) 
set sail at the age of nineteen for Tasmania, 
then newly established as a convict station. 
He landed in Hobart Town in 1822. He was 
a man of no practical capacity, a dreamer 
who was always the prey of his own amiable 
disposition. |The consequence was that he 
never succeeded at a time when all the 
chances were in his favour. He was generous, 
free-handed, and weak at refusing. His lack 
of practical sense was seen in his neglect to 
present his letters of introduction, one of 
which was from no less a person than the 
Duke of York to the Governor of Tasmania. 
He took up a large section of land at a place 
subsequently called Sorrell and lived there 
for many years as a sheep-farmer. In those 
days only convict labour was procurable, and 
at one time my grandfather had as many as 
120 ticket-of-leave men at work on his 
station. It was, from all accounts, a ter- 
rible time, and the atmosphere of the island 
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colony must have been lurid in the extreme. 
I visited the old station in the year 1880 at 
the age of seventeen, and the eye of youth 
could vividly picture the scene of fifty years 
back. My father and I saw on that occasion 
two old men who had been in my grand- 
father’s employ. One was a miller—at least, 
sprinkled with white, he descended the 
rickety steps of an old windmill. The other 
was aged, rather deaf and failing. I can 
recall him quite well. He was close on 
ninety, a tall, spare, shrewd-looking man 
shaved clean; and he talked with good 
humour, and even with a certain garrulity 
of old times. He had been transported about 
1830. But when my father put a question 
to him about a murder which he remembered 
from his own childhood and which, though 
undiscovered, had been attributed by popular 
rumour to a certain gang, he shot at us a 
startled, cunning look, closed his lips and 
feigned deafness. That forty-year-old crime 
recalled, dried up his gossip at the source. 
He was decrepit, he was dying, but he re- 
tained the criminal’s caution. Yet I was 
told that, if he had opened his mouth, he 
could have shed light on much that happened 
in the dreadful old days. 


(To be continued.) 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; clxviii. passim). 
2nd Febry. 1853. 





Sr. Just 1n ROSELAND. 
(St. Just). 
A Cornish Perpr. Church of the usual 
form with panneled South Aisle to the end 
a North Chapel, W. Tower, and South Porch. 
The whole in nice order, having been re- 
cently improved and in some parts rebuilt. 
The Arcade is of 7 late obtuse arches of 
granite with piers and 4 clustered shafts 
having octagonal capitals. The windows are 
chiefly of 3 lights trefoiled and without 
tracery but one on the N. of the Chancel has 
two round-headed lights, of doubtful char- 
acter, and in the N. Chapel is one square- 
headed of 2 lights. The interior is neat and 
unobstructed by galleries. There is a vestry 
on the N. adjoining the Transept. The 
Tower arch is a plain pointed one. The 
Roofs are open, the beams inscribed and 
illuminated over the sacrarium. The font 
has an Octagonal bow] on a plain stem. The 
Tower is embattled, with octagonal turret at 
the N.E. and a course buttress, and divided 











by one string into 2 divisions. On the W. 
a small late 3-light window and door. 

The situation is charming, the churchyard 
spacious and very uneven, full of fine shady 
trees and not far from the edge of Falmouth 
Harbour, but the low situation of the Church 
prevents it from being seen at any distance. 
The porch has an open wood root with bosses, 
the outer door has panneled jambs. 

| Salmon, p. 139]. 


REDRUTH. August, 1862. 
St. Uny with St. Andrew. 

This Church was rebuilt 1770 except the 
Tower and is as ugly and uninteresting an 
edifice as can be imagined. The Tower is 
of a common Cornish type and Perpr. in 
character, embattled with 4 crocketed pin- 
nacles and corner buttresses and divided by 
string courses, 

[Salmon, pp. 124-5]. 
Ruan Magor. 16th Feb., 1849. 
(St. Rumon). 

This Church, which in style is not unlike 
the neighbouring ones, consists of a Nave & 
Chancel each with aisles continued to the 
end a S. porch & West Tower. The Nave 
of 4 bays, the Chancel only 1. The arcades 
are late, the arches being quite round. The 
piers as those described at Grade. The 
Southern arcade having rather a rude un- 
finished look and the W. arch narrower than 
the others. There is a narrow square aper- 
ture on each side in the pier between the 
Chancel & Nave. That on the S. was a door 
and has moulded jambs. There are 2 win- 
dows on the S. of the Chancel of decidedly 
M Pd character & of 2 lights; other win- 
dows are later & mostly of 2 lights, but that 
at the east is of 3 ogee trefoiled lights. The 
Chancel extends a little beyond the aisle and 
has a slit on each side. There is a square 
headed Priest’s door on the S. The roofs 
are plain and open with longitudinal rib 
only in the N. Chancel aisle is a foliated 
cornice. On the North is a projection cor- 
responding with the roodloft’s place. The 
Tower arch is very coarse and rude of obtuse 
form. The Tower 3 P much resembling that 
of Grade, with pinnacles & no buttresses. 
The gables at the W. ends of the aisles are 
squared. The porch has an outer door of 
granite, the arch upon octagonal block capi- 
tals, exhibiting some faint traces of sculp- 
ture. The inner door is of Tudor form. On 


the gable of the porch is a cross. The font 
has a plain octagonal bowl diminishing to 
the base upon a small octagonal stem. There 
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is no gallery but ugly pues & a large one 
for singers near the West end. 

The E. respond on the N. is a sort of 
square abacus. 

The aperture on the N. rests on a solid 
block of masonry. 

These apertures are too small for passages 
perhaps connected with Chantry Altars in 
the aisles. 

The rood-screen is gone. 

The tower is constructed of mixed blocks 
of dark serpentine and coarse granite giv- 
ing it an irregular chequered appearance 
black & white, 2 stages in height overhang- 
ing embattled parapet and 4 square crocketed 
pinnacles. 

The staircase is in the N.W. angle within 
the tower there is the door and window to- 
wards the South. 

There are Brackets at the E. end of the 
N. aisle & traces of an altar, and on this 
side a large projection for a rood-turret. 

Some panels of the roodscreen remain. 

{[Salmon, p. 227]. 


Ruan MInor, Feb. 16, 1849. 


(St. Rumon). 

The plan is a Nave & Chancel with a N. 
aisle, a 5. porch & a very plain low West 
tower. Here there is rather more of early 
work than is usually found in Cornwall. 
The Chancel is First Pd & has on the S. 2 
lancets with trefoil heads & one on the 
N. blocked up. The E. window is M Pd of 
2 lights & the Chancel is carried a little 
beyond the aisle. The E. window of the 
latter is of 2 lights of doubtful character 
whether Middle or third period. In the N. 
Ch. aisle are some single windows which 
seem Third P. The other windows of the 
Church are of the latter sort. The arcade 
of the Nave does not begin immediately from 
the W. end but a considerable space inter- 
venes. It seems to be Third P. the arches 
3 in number are clumsily pointed. The 
piers differ from the usual Cornish sort & 
are clustered of 8 shafts with general octagon 
capital. There is a considerable interval & 
a break in the arcade between the Nave & 
Chancel. Bastward of the arcade occurs in 
the wall first an irregular opening perhaps 
for a door then a small low pointed arch 
with continuous orders opening in the wall 
into the N. Chancel aisle. This opening 
which is carried high up may include the 
tood doors. The roofs are open and cradle. 
The tower arch is open & very rude on im- 


a battlement & single square-headed belfry 
window. It has no buttresses nor string. 
The W. window of 2 lights. The Font has 
a bowl of circular cup form with zigzag 
ornament upon a cylindrical stem. The 
interior is dark but whitewash used in abund- 
ance. The W. gable of the aisle is squared. 
The material is a rough brown stone. 
The arcade to Nave & Chancel has in all 
4 pointed arches. The piers are very low & 
massive without bases, the 4th arch less wide 
& high than the others. There is a piscina 
with plain pointed arch and the basin hav- 
ing pannels filled with star ornament of late 
Norman character. The aisle is an evident ad- 
dition. The window on the S. of the Nave 
resembles that at the E. end of Ruan Major. 

There is a pyramidal roof rising above the 
tower parapet, which projects. 

[Salmon, p. 227]. 


SALTASH, 28 May, 1852. 
(St. Nicholas and St. Faith). 

This Church has a Nave & Chancel un- 
divided, and a N. Aisle to each; a South 
Transept, not now open to the Church; and 
also a Tower on the N. about the centre 
encroaching into the Aisle. The leading fea. 
tures are P: the Aroade consists of 5 de- 
pressed arches, with piers of a common kind, 
having general capitals. On the S. side the 
windows are few & those bad; the others 
are of the usual Cornish P. The E. window 
of 5 lights, subarcuated. The 2 W. win- 
dows also large, but mauled. The N. win- 
dows of 3 lights and varying in the Chancel 
Aisle. There is a Vestry on the 8S. of the 
Chancel & a plain piscina another ingrude 
piscina on the N.W. The roofs are coved, 
with the usual ribs and bosses. There is a 
plain pointed arch across the N. Aisle 
adjacent to the Tower. The Tower may be 
of earlier character, but doubtful whether 
not provincial, it has no buttresses, but a 
single obtuse light window, & 2 plain lancets 
to the Belfry storey. It is covered by a 
pointed tiled roof. The Font is modern. 
The S. porch has a labeled granite door 
of P. Character, and there is some trace of 
a Norman door on the S. side. The West 
door is closed. 

There are 5 Bells. 

[Salmon, p. 227]. 
St. STepHEN By SALTASH. 

(St. Stephen). 

The Parish Church of Saltash: a large 


No gallery or Organ. 


28 June, 1852. 





posts. The tower is very low & plain with 


structure of Cornish P. architecture & pro- 
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vincial arrangement. 


The latter is lofty & conspicuous but 
rather coarse, divided into 3 stages by strings 
& having octagonal turret in the centre of 
the N. side. The buttresses are removed 
from the Angles. The belfry windows of 3 
lights. The parapet embattled, with small 
broken pinnacles. On the W. side is a poor 
half-closed window of 4 lights. The W. front 
has the gables ornamented by a sort of cur- 
tain wall with slits, an arrangement seen 
elsewhere in Devon & Cornwall. The W. 
door is of Tudor form with label and pan- 
neled spandrels; over it is a 4-light window. 
The S. porch has an open roof with ribs and 
bosses, its outer door is pretty good. The 
E. end presents 3 equal gables. Many of 
the windows are wretchedly mutilated. Some 
of 3, some of 4 lights. The Priest’s door 
of granite and has a window over it. The 
interior is glaring with whitewash. There 
is a break in the Piers of the Arcade which 
marks the beginning of the Chancel. 

The Nave arcade on each side is of 4 bays, 
of which the Western is occupied by galleries 
& the Tower. The arches are wide, the piers 
of granite, & clustered in the usual Cornish 
style. The caps on the S. side being moulded, 
but the Northern arches are the best. The 
roofs coved with ribs and bosses, in the 
‘Chancel the cornice more enriched with 
vine leaves &c. The Chancel is of one bay, 
the Arches like those of the Nave. There 
are traces of the rood-screen & a_ slight 
ascent to the Chancel. In the pier between 
the Chancel & nave are openings, that on 
the N. arched, on the S. flat, & also a rood 
door above. The Vestry is at the E. end of 
the N. Aisle & has a moulded door and coved 
roof. The Tower opens by very plain 
pointed arches to the aisles & presents to the 
interior a thick wall fortified by buttresses. 
The Font is a good Norman one of provincial 
form in shape of a circular cup, upon a 
cylindrical stem with 4 detached shafts hav- 
ing heads for capitals. The whole on a 
square plinth with steps. The bowl is sculp- 
tured with rude foliage. There is a large 
Mural Monument of slate with the kneeling 
figure of a Knight in Bas relief. 

[Salmon, p. 227]. 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
(To be continued), 


The plan is the com- | 
mon one of body with side aisles of equal 
height & width—with scarce any distinction 
of Chancel; a large West Tower engaged at 
the end of the N. Aisle & a S. porch. 








OUTHEY: ‘THE STORY OF THE 
THREE BEARS.’—Under ‘ Authors 
Wanted,’ No. 5, at clxvii. 160, a quotation 
was made from a note of Joseph Jacobs on 
this story in his collection of ‘ English Fairy 
Tales,’ 1890. He wrote ‘‘ Parallels. None, 
as the story was invented by Southey.’’ This 
dogmatic note of Jacobs is not justified. It 
ignores the close resemblance in many details 
between Southey’s story and a part of ‘ Snee- 
wittchen ’ in the ‘ Kinder-und Hausmarchen ’ 
of the brothers Grimm. Southey’s bears 
lived ‘‘ in a house of their own in a wood.” 
The seven dwarfs in ‘ Sneewittchen’”’ in “a 
tiny little house in a great wood.’’ The 
bears had gone for a stroll before breakfast 
when a little old woman entered their dwell- 
ing. The seven dwarfs were mining in the 
mountains when Sneewittchen came in. On 
the bears’ table the old woman found their 
rridge-pots set out with a spoon by each. 
neewittchen found seven little plates on the 
dwarfs’ table with spoon, knife and fork by 
each. Southey’s old woman tastes the por 
ridge in each of the pots, finds the first too 
hot, and the next too cold. The third was 
just right and she ate it all up. The more 
considerate Sneewittchen takes a little from 
each of the seven plates, not wishing to 
empty one. The old woman then tries the 
chairs in turn, and sits the bottom out of 
the little bear’s chair. Sneewittchen, we 
gather, tries all the dwarfs’ chairs. Then 
the old woman goes upstairs to the bedroom 
and tries the beds in succession ; the first was 
too high at the head, the next was too high 
at the foot, but the little bear’s bed suited 
her and she tucked herself up in it and went 
to sleep. In the German, Sneewittchen simi- 
larly makes a trial of all seven beds, which, 
we may remark, are in the downstairs room. 
One is too long, another too short, and 60 
on until she comes to the seventh, which 
suits her. She lies down in this, commends 
herself to God, and falls asleep. When the 
bears return they cry ‘‘ Somebody has been 
at my porridge!’’ ‘ Somebody has been sit- 
ting in my chair!’’ ‘‘ Somebody has been 
lying in my bed!’’ The smallest bear adding 
a special note of discomfiture. In like 
manner the dwarfs, when returning, cry 
‘* Who has been sitting in my little chair?”, 
‘Who has been eating from my little plate?’’, 
ete. They look round at their beds and all 
cry out. The seventh, in whose bed Snee- 
wittchen is lying, calls to the others, and 
they all wonder at her beauty but refrain 
from waking her. The seventh leaves her 
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there and distributes his company among his 
fellows, spending one hour with each (thus 
giving the maximum of discomfort to all). 
Finally we are told that the bears were 
“good, tidy bears,’’ and in the German that 
everything in the little house was neat and 
clean. We must all admire the skill with 
which Southey developed the hints which he 
took, but surely here we have a very definite 
“ parallel,’’ which the Iate Mr. Jacobs, who 
was president of the Folk-lore Society, ought 
not to have overlooked. The three volumes 
of the ‘ Kinder- und Haus-marchen ’ were 
published in 1812, 1815 and 1822. Southey’s 
‘Three Bears’ is not the only evidence that 
he knew the Grimms’ book. In the ‘ Frag- 
ment of Interchapter,’ on p. 681 of J. W. 
Warter’s one-volume edition of his father- 
in-law’s ‘ Doctor,’ we learn that one of 
Southey’s cats was named ‘‘ Rumpelstilz- 
chen.’”? The story under this title is No. 55 
of the Marchen, while ‘ Sneewittchen ’ is 
close by, being 53. 
Epwarp BEnSsLy. 


EW WORDS, OR MBANINGS, NOTED 
RECENTLY (See clxviii. 297, 313, 331, 
358, 421).—Bender: One who bends. ‘‘ Men 
who go round streets picking up cigaretite- 
ends are known, in the language of the 
casualty ward and night shelter, as 


“ Benders.” (See Birmingham Mail, 24 
Apr., 1935, p. 8). 
Kenched. ‘‘ At a_ recent Birmingham 


County Court, the plaintiff said he had 
“kenched’ his back [a Black Country ex- 
pression for a sprain].”’ (See Birmingham 
Mail, 24 Apr., 1935, p. 8). 

Criticasters: Members of amateur drama- 
tic societies. One such club existed at one 
of the English university towns in 1903. 
Its unofficial ‘‘ arms ’”’ consisted of an open 
book, surmounted by a mask. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


HANGING LONDON.—1l. The King’s 
Reach. The only stretch of the Thames 
without a name, that between London and 
Westminster Bridges, will be called the 
King’s Reach. A tablet will be placed on 
the Embankment to record this. 

2. Peckham, Lower Park Road. The 
garden of the Franciscan Capuchin Monas- 
tery has been transformed into a_ public 
recreation-ground and handed over by the 
good monks. It was opened by the Mayor 
of Camberwell on 26 May. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Readers’ Queries. 





NGLISH “CURDS” OR ‘FRESH 
CHEESE ” AND THE WOOD-LOUSE. 
—The ‘ O.E.D.’ s.v. Cheeselip notes that this 
name for the wood-louse has sometimes been 
identified with the same word meaning ren- 
net. Against this identification they note 
that cheeselip meaning rennet is ‘‘ more 
especially northern,’’ whereas the word mean- 
ing wood-louse is ‘‘ now at least ’’ southern. 
But is it not a fact that the use of curds is 
at the present day much more common in 
the north of England than in the south— 
which might explain why an old word for 
rennet had died out of the southern English 
dialects ? 

Information would also be welcome as to 
any way in which the wood-louse might have 
been used in cheese-making, so as to merit 
the names connected with cheese. The 
‘O.E.D.’ says that it has been suggested that 
it was used as a rennet. Is there any local 
custom on record which would support this 
explanation? In countries like Greece, 
where much sour milk is used, it is custom- 
ary to save a little from day to day, as an 
agent in perpetuating the bacteria; in the 
same way, by old New England custom, a 
little of the batter of the universal break- 
fast ‘‘ buckwheat pan-cakes’’ was kept, in 
an earthen jug, from the time when the new 
buckwheat came into use in the autumn, till 
hot weather made this an unsuitable food.? 
Is it possible that in primitive households, 
where utensils were few, the wood-lice were 
immersed in the curds, to be later dried and 
used for starting a new process of souring 
milk? We know that the conveniently round 
and resistant form of this creature made 
them used as “ pills,” in English rustic 
_ A modern dialect name is cheese- 
pill. 

It would appear likely, from the analogy 
of the north, and of other European nations, 
that curds were once more generally used in 
England than they are to-day. To Ameri- 
cans, accustomed to the general sale of 
“* cottage-cheese ’’ (otherwise called ‘‘ Dutch- 
cheese ’’ or ‘‘ Schmier-kase ’’), and to a very 
general use of sour milk in baking, the habit 
in some English villages (at least) of throw- 
ing away sour milk, is surprising. Inform- 
ation on the primitive methods in England 

1 From an old settlement on the Mohawk I 


have heard the winter called “the cake sea- 
son.” 
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of making the “‘curds’’ of “Little Miss 
Muffet ’’ would be of interest, and might 
elucidate the etymology of cheese-lip. Methods 
used in making ‘‘ fresh cheese’’ might also 
elucidate the problem; such cheese is still 
sold in Cambridge market on Saturdays, on 
reeds such as probably gave the name to 
junket. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to 
an article in ‘ The Influence of Superstition 
on Vocabulary: Two Related Examples,’ 
which will appear in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America for 
September, 1925. Discussion will there be 
given of some general ideas, current in medi- 
eval and early modern Europe, which prob- 
ably influenced the nomenclature of insects 
(and what were taken as insects). 

Hore Emity ALLEN, 
Assistant Editor. 
The Early Modern Dictionary. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
OWDERED HAIR.—At what date did 
the fashion of powdering the natural 
hair (of men) begin? (It is said to have 
been ended by the imposition of a tax on 
hair-powder in 1795). 
C. 8. 


BEN JONSON QUERIES.—1. In Epigram 
ci., ‘Inviting a Friend to Supper,’ writing 
of the “‘ rich canary-wine, which is the Mer- 
maids,’’ Jonson says of it: 
Tabacco, Nectar, or the Thespian spring, 
Are all but Luthers beere, to this I sing. 

What is the allusion to Luther’s beer ? 

2. In Epigram cxxxiii. on the famous voy- 
age, Ben has the following lines: 

Propos’d to goe to Hol’borne in a wherry; 

A harder tasque, than either his to Bristo’, 

Or his to Antwerpe. 

The voyage to Bristol is ‘‘ The most dan- 
gerous and memorable adventure of Richard 
Ferris . . . with Andrew Hill and William 
Thomas; who undertook, in a small wherry 
boat, to row, by sea, to the city of Bristow” ; 
(printed by John Wolfe, 1590). But whose 
is ‘His to Antwerpe” ? 

B. H. N. 


AMES SKETCHLEY.—In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December, 1801, the 
death is recorded ‘‘ at Pekipsy, near New 
York,’’ of James Sketchley, late of Birming- 
ham. 
For many years James Sketchley was in 
business in Birmingham as an auctioneer 
and printer; he was also a prominent Free- 








mason, and any information as to his life 
in America will be much appreciated. 

It is believed that James Sketchley’s son 
Thomas, and his daughters (one of whom 
had kept a school for young ladies in Bir- 
mingham) were living in Poughkeepsie at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
confirmation of this is desired. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


“ 4 VOTOURS DES PLEINTES.’’—In the 

Statuta Civitatis London. 13 Edw. I.-- 
‘Statutes at Large,’ vol. x., p. 13, towards 
the end—avotours des pleintes are men- 
tioned. A few lines lower in the. statute 
they are referred to as auditours des pleintes. 
These officers at a later time were termed 
bouchers (Year Book 9 Edw. IV., T. Pasch) 
and apparently ranked next below the 
Masters in Chancery. It is clear that the 
office was neither menial nor very subordi- 
nate. 

Are there any sources which give definite 
information as to the professional instruc- 
tion and training, the daily routine, and 
the emoluments of these officers, before the 
time of Edward I? Perhaps they would 
nearly correspond to the Masters in the 
Chancery Division of our own day. 


R. B. HeEppte. 


BECUDA.—Can any reader supply inform- 

ation about a family named Becuda_ I 
have a miniature of a child, the daughter of 
John and Mary Becuda, said to be the last 
of her race. It was painted in 1775. The 
family may perhaps have been settled in 
Jamaica or Antigua, but I have no direct 
evidence of this. 

F. G. Carpew. 


RIDGRS SURNAME. — This is, of 

course, a very English surname, but may 

not some of our Bridges be of Dutch or 
Flemish origin ? 

I believe Vanderbrugge is the exact equiva- 
lent, and I think Van Brugge—of Bruges— 
would be an alternative. Or is it Bruggen? 

I shall be glad to have confirmation of 
these Dutch-Flemish forms of the name, with 
any others, and also to have as much inform- 
ation as possible about any families so named 
who anglicised their name into Bridges, par- 
ticularly during the seventeenth century. 

What is the difference between Van de, 
Van den, Van der, and the simple Van? 
And is the prefix always an aristocratic 
‘© of ’ like the German von, or does that de- 
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pend on the subsequent name? Can it be 
personal—son of—as well as local? 


V. D. B. 


REENTREE FAMILY OF ST. 

HELEN A.—Thomas Skottowe, Governor 
of St. Helena about 1780, married Miss 
Greentree, of St. Helena. She is said to 
have had two sisters, one married to Sir 
Digby Dent, the other to Colonel Pollock. 
Wanted, any information about the Green- 
tree family. 


Pr De M. 


LK-LORE:  STORKS BRINGING 
BABIES. — Inquisitive children are 
sometimes told that babies are brought to 
their parents by storks, What is the origin 
of this fable? 
INQUIRER. 


HAMBERS FAMILY.—Can any reader 
give me dates or particulars concerning 
Radulphus de Camera, and Hugo de Camera, 
afterwards Sir Hugo de la Chambre, mem- 
bers of the De La Chambre family of Sussex, 
and both living at Carshalton, Surrey, in 
1311? 

I should also be glad of any particulars 
of Richard Chambers, who refused to pay 
ship-money and other duties in the reign 
of Charles I., and to be told whether he was 
a Sussex man. 

7.2. G. 


WARDS IN CHANCERY.—Can any 
reader tell me how to trace Wards in 
Chancery? Is there an index anywhere to 


be found ? 
(Mrs.) A. Tarr. 


ONTGOMBPRY: XVII- AND XVIII- 
CENT. WILLS.—I should be grateful to 
know where I may consult seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century wills of persons 
resident in the town of Montgomery. The 
parish, though in Wales, was until recently 
in the diocese of Hereford. At the dis- 
establishment it was transferred to St. 
Asaph: would this cause any transfer of old 
wills, ete., and, if so, where? 


J. D. K. Luovyp. 


“DOMAN FEVER.’’—The phrase, ‘0, 

he’s suffering from Roman fever,’’ is 
often jocularly used of a High Church cleric 
or layman who is supposed to be about to 
‘oo over”? to the Roman Catholic Church. 
‘Roman fever ’’—except as a medical term 


Supplement. Can any reader tell me of any 
earlier use than the following? ‘‘ The daugh- 
ter had got the Roman fever in her veins ”’: 
Mark Pattison’s Memoirs, p. 216 (1885). 

A. M. Coteman. 


SCOTTISH PHRASE.—An interesting 
controversy has arisen amongst readers 
of ‘N. and Q.,’ members of the Western 
Club, Glasgow, regarding the true form of 
the phrase ‘‘ make a kirk and a mill of it,” 
“make a kirk or a mill of it ’’—of which 
alternatives the usual form adopted in Scot- 
land is the latter. 1 cannot, however, find 
any confirmation of its authenticity. Mem- 
bers of the Club are averse to believing that 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary is right, 
where the entries under ‘ Kirk ”’ include 
this: 

Kirk and Mill, ‘“ Ye may mak a kirk and 
a mill o’t,” a phrase very commonly used to 
express the indifference of the speaker as to 
the future use that may be made of the 
property of which he speaks. 

Make a kirk and a mill of it; that is, make 
your best of it. 

Scottish prov. Kelly, p. 252. 

But now at least, it is not used in the same 
sense. It often expresses indifference bordering 
on contempt: “ Do with it as you will; it is 
of no consequence to me,” 

And Jamieson goes on to say, ‘‘ I can form 
no satisfactory conjecture as to the origin 
of this phrase.”’ 

Nobody I have spoken to on the question 
has ever heard in general use in Scotland 
any but the latter form, ‘“‘ kirk or mill,’’ and 
Jamieson fails to satisfy their enquiry. 1 
should be very glad of help in the matter. 


ARTHUR DUNCAN. 


OHN LILLIFORD, DEAN OF AUCK- 
LAND (Co. DURHAM).—He appears 
among the Commissioners (with Laurence 
Booth, Bishop of Durham, 14..-14..) to obtain 
a truce with Scotland in 1459. So says Wil- 
liam Hutchinson in his ‘ History of Dur- 
ham,’ iii. (17..) 420, iii. (1823) 420, but Lil- 
liford’s name does not appear in the Lists 
of Deans of Auckland given by Randall 
(17..), Surtees (1830). Mackenzie and Ross 
(1834), Fordyce (1857), or the Victoria 
County History of Durham (1907). Can any 
reader give more particulars of this cleric? 


J. W. Fawcett. 
HRASE: “TRADE FOLLOWS’ THE 
FLAG.”—When does this phrase first 


occur, and with whom did it originate? 
S. Zatmovsky. 





—does not occur in the ‘O.E.D.’ or in the 
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OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 

Do any of your readers know the origin of 

the followin quotations, which are probably 
not accurat ay quoted 

1. What are Keats? 

2. She spoke seven languages with one well- 
bred accent. 

3. In little else have I learned the spirit of 
martyrdom, but would give up anything 
rather than an abstract proposition. (This is 
ore I believe, but I do not know where). 

4. Our hearts were full of weary thoughts, 

Our boots were full of feet. 

5. The sober majesties of settled 
Epicurean life. ‘ 

6. Marching through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of an empire. 

7. All over except the shouting. 

8. Ten thousand Englishmen walking the 
streets of Paris because they would not lead 
trumps. 

9. The day when the last of the kings shall 
be strangled with the entrails of the last of 


sweet 


priests. 
A. M. Smyta. 
EFERENCE Ww ANTED.—* All men have 
their price’ is frequently quoted 
as a dictum of Sir Robert Walpole, 


Some years ago I read (somewhere) that what 
he really said was “ All these men have their 
price’’—a very important qualification of 
what, without such qualification, would be a 
shocking statement in any century. Can any 
reader help to verify the qualification? 

Hue SHaw STEwartT. 


(Barbletts’ ‘Familiar Quotations’ has the 
following sentence :— 

“He ascribed to the interested views of them- 
selves or their relatives the declarations of 
pretended patriots, of whom he said, ‘ All those 
men have their price.’”” The reference given is 
Coxe: ‘Memoirs of Walpole, Vol. iv, p. 369.] 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. ‘KATHLEEN 
MAVOURNEEN.’ Will any reader be so 
kind as to tell me who wrote the poem 
beginning 
“Kathleen mavourneen, 
breaking 
The horn of ‘the hunter is heard on the hill.” 


I have always attributed it to Thomas Moore, 
but I cannot find it in his published works. 
Hersert MAxweELt. 


the grey dawn is 


Monreith. 


2. Who wrote ‘ Rhymes in the West A neg ap! 
Dialect’ under the pseudonym “ Agrik ler ” at 
least sixty years ago? Information regarding 
him would be much appreciated. 

Frank A. Stokes. 
P.O. Bergvlei, Johannesburg. 


3. Can any ‘reader tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing definition of genius It was told me by 
a friend but I have forgotten the source :— 

“Genius is that which no industry can light, 


nor neglect extinguish.” 
F. M. Ramsay. 








Replies. 


SUCCESSFUL PROPHECIES | BY 
MEN OF LETTERS. 
(clxvili. 423), 


AMONG writers who have ventured to fore- 
cast the future of their fellow-men, few 
have done so as accurately as Erasmus Dar- 
win (1731-1802), grandfather of the more dis- 
tinguished Charles. In a poem, ‘ The Loves 
of the Plants,’ published in 1789, he dis- 
coursed about many matters other than vege- 
tation, and in doing so made the following 
pretty accurate forecast of steam traffic and 
aircraft. It may be noted that the first loco- 
motive was not put on the rails till 1813, 
eleven years after the poet’s death; and 
even then was only used to bring coals from 
a mine. 
Soon shall thine arm, Unconquered Steam, 
atar 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews, triumphant, bending from above, 
Shall wave their flutt’ring kerchiefs as they 
move; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 


And armies shrink beneath the shadowy 
cloud. 


Not less remarkable are the verses wherein 
he predicted the development of New South 
Wales. They are not included in any of his 
published works, and were written when 
Josiah Wedgwood, having received a sample 
of clay from Sydney, at that time merely a 
convict station, made some medallions repre- 
senting Hope encouraging Art and Labour. 
In truth, it was no ordinary seer who should 
foretell the rise of British Australia from 
the selection of Botany Bay in 1788 as a 
dumping-station for British criminals. It 
proved so unhealthy that the convicts were 
moved to Sydney. 


Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 

Courts her young navies and the storm 
repels, 

High on a rock amid the troubled air 

Hore stood sublime and waved her golden 


air, 
Calmed with her rosy smile the troubled 


eep, 

And with sweet accents charm’d the winds 
to sleep. 

To -- wide plain she stretch’d her snowy 
rand, 

High-waving wood and sea-encircled strand. 








_ 
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“Hear me! ” she cried, “ ye rising Realms 
record 
Time’s opening scenes and Truth’s unerring 


word: 

Here shall broad streets their stately walls 
extend, 

The circus widen and the cresecent bend; 

There, rayed from cities o’er the cultured 


and; 

Shall bright canals and solid roads expand; 

Here the proud arch, colossus-like, bestride 

Yon glittering streams, and bound the 
chasing tide; 

Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 

Farms wave with gold and orchards blush 
between. 

There shall tall spires and dome-capt towers 


And piers and quays their massy structures 


end; 
While with each breeze approaching vessels 

glide, 
And northern treasures dance on every tide.” 
Then ceas’d the Nymph—tumultuous echoes 


roar, 

And Joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to 
shore; 

Her graceful steps descending press’d the 


plain, 
And Peace and Art and Labour joined the 
train. 


; HERBERT MaxweEtt. 
Monreith. 


_ Matthew Arnold’s reference to silk stock- 
ings in ‘Culture and Anarchy’ (Popular 
Edition,’ p. 140) is hardly a prophecy. His 
point is that, while the production of these 
has (in 1869) wonderfully increased since 
Hlizabeth’s day, and they are much cheaper 
and procurable by many more people, this 
is not at all the case with bread al bacon ; 
and therefore, he argues, there is something 
wrong. He adds, it is true, that silk stock- 
ings will tend, perhaps, to get cheaper and 
cheaper, but bread and bacon do not seem 
likely to become so, and brings in Bastiat’s 
picturesque phrase about a common free pro- 
perty of the human race; but this is a mere 
economic probability. 

Much more impressive is Roger Bacon’s 
forecast of ships without rowers, navigable 
by one man; of cars to move at incalculable 
speed, with no animals to draw them; and 
flying machines to be driven by some engine. 
(cf. ‘ Superstition,’ by H. Thurston, 8.J., 
p. 21). But even these are put forward as 
scientific possibilities, not as prophecy. 


Of course, Mr. H. G. Wells has made quite 
a large number of successful prophecies, but 
none more important than his description of 
the ‘‘ Babble Machines” in 


‘The Sleeper 








Wakes,’ and of the ways in which the Govern- 
ment appropriated them to tune the popular 


sentiment. As an account of political propa- 
ganda by wireless and loudspeakers, it is 
hard to believe that this book was written 
so long before the event. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


XFORD: ATTACKS ON BOOKS (celxviii. 

422, 445).—Tuckwell writes in his 

‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ chapt. xv., when 

he is hitting off the career of William Sewell, 

Fellow of Exeter and subsequent founder of 
Radley : 


I well remember his cremation of Froude’s 
‘Nemesis of Faith,’ a feat reduced from myth 
to fact in Max Miiller’s ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

Max Miller’s account runs as follows, 
‘Literary Recollections,’ II., in the book 
Tuckwell mentions : 

I will not repeat the old story that his novel 
was publicly burnt in the quadrangle of Exeter 
College. The story is interesting as showing 
how quickly a myth can spring up even in our 
own lifetime, if only there is some likelihood 
in it, and something that pleases the te" 
taste. What really happened was, as 1 was 
informed at the time by Froude himself, 
no more than that one of the tutors (Dr. 
Sewell) spoke about the book at the end of one 
of his College Lectures. He warned the young 
men against the book, and asked whether any- 
body had read it. One of the undergraduates 

roduced a copy which belonged to him. Dr. 
Sewell continued his sermonette, and warming 
with his subject, he finished by throwing the 
book, which did not belong to him, into the fire, 
at the same time stirring the coals to make 
them burn. Of what followed there are two 
versions. Dr. Sewell, when he had finished, 
asked his class, “‘ Now, what have I done?” 
“You have burned my copy,” the owner of the 
book said in a sad voice, “ and I shall have to 
buy a new one.” The other version of the reply 
was, “ You have stirred the fire, sir.” 

And so it was. A_ book which at 
present would call forth no remark, no 
controversy, was discussed in all the 
newspapers, and raised a storm all over 
England. Bishops shook their heads, nay even 
their fists, at the young heretic, and even those 
among his contemporaries at Oxford who ought 
to have sympathised with him, and were in fact 
quite as unorthodox as he was, did not dare to 
stand up for him or lend him a helping hand. 
Stanley alone never said an unkind word 
to him. The worst was that Froude not 
only lost his fellowship, but when he had ac- 
cepted the Headmastership of a college far 
away in Tasmania, his antagonists did not rest 
till his appointment had been cancelled. 

That was fortunate for the world of 
readers, though Froude had a struggle to 
make a living. 

V. R. 
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The Devon writer, Froude’s, book, ‘ The 
Nemesis of Faith,’ was the subject of two 
notes in ‘ N. and Q.’ in 1892 (8 S. i.). In 
one of the notes (p. 452) it was shown that 
the book was issued under Froude’s name 
and not anonymously, and that the only 
known copy of the first edition was in the 
library of the Reform Club, London. In 
the other note (p. 430) the burning of the 
book, on Feb. 27, 1849, was described. It 
was burned in the hall of Exeter College by 
one of the dons, the Rev. William Sewell. 
The University authorities were not con- 
sulted. 

M. 


No discussion on the’ burning of 
books at Oxford is complete without a 
reference to the furnaces specially built by 
the University Press to burn the unwanted 
copies of the Revised Version of the Bible 
when it proved a commercial failure. And 
there should be at least an excursus on the 
activities of St. Gregory the Great in ‘‘ puri- 
fying ”’ libraries of unwanted books, presum- 
ably by fire. What of the ‘‘ Lost Books of 
Livy ’”? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EAU JENNENS (? TENNENS) (elxviii. 
386, 428).—A Charles Jennens, button- 
maker, is mentioned in the (Private) Act of 
1 and 2 George IV. (1821) entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to enable the Trustees of an Estate at 
Rownley Regis in the County of Stafford, 
belonging to Deritend Chapel, in the Parish 
of Aston, near Birmingham, in the County 
of Warwick, to demise the Mines under the 
same, and lay out the Money to arise there- 
from in Lands, and apply the Rents in the 
Manner therein mentioned.” 

According to Pye’s ‘ Birmingham Direc- 
tory’ of 1797, Charles Jennens lived in 
Bridge Street, Deritend. The death of his 
wife is thus recorded in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette of Monday, Oct. 29, 1798: 

Died. On Monday, after a long and painful 
illness, Mrs. Jennens, wife of Mr. Jennens, 
near Deritend Bridge; most sincerely regretted 
by all her friends and acquaintance. 

Charles Jennens died on Mar. 8, 1818. 

BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 

N OXFORD SKIT (clxviii. 404, 447).— 

In the early ’eighties I heard these two 
stanzas repeated by a former head-boy of St. 
Paul’s at Trinity College, Cambridge. I 
understood them to be parts of a masque in 
which Oxonians were supposed to appear in 
turn and describe themselves : 








LI come next, my name is Jowett; 

I am Master of this College. 

What there is to know, I know it, 

What I know not is not knowledge. 

I come next my name is Forbes; 

Jowett all I am _ absorbs, 

Me and many other me’s, 

In his great Thucydides. 

Of Forbes, the tutor of Balliol, we were 
told the story that Jowett was once reading 
his translation of Thucydides to him for his 
criticism, and Forbes, being sleepy and for- 
getting the situation, cried out at one stage, 
‘* My God, what a howler!’ 

Probably many versions of the above verses 
got into circulation, and it may happen that 
some are much inferior to the original and 
others perhaps better. Stories sometimes im- 
prove by time. 

Epwarp BENsLY. 

The lines quoted by Mr. Bernarp P. Scat- 
TERGOOD at the second reference should read 
thus : 

Two men wrote a lexicon, Liddell and Scott; 

Part was right, and part was not. 

Now come, Ye Nine Muses, and rede me this 

riddle, 

Why the wrong part wrote Scott, and the 

right part wrote Liddell. 

When Liddell and Scott’s lexicon came out 
(about 18507) it was frequently cited as 
authority by the sixth form at Westminster, 
but not always with the approval of Liddell, 
then headmaster. If he disagreed, he would 
say, ‘‘ Oh, Scott wrote that.’? The epigram 
above was written (but perhaps not spoken) 
by Edward Waterfield, then at Westminster, 
and afterwards of the Bengal Civil Service. 

RicHaRD WATERFIELD. 


The second line of the skit beginning ‘‘ Two 
men wrote a dictionary, Liddell and Scott,”’ 
as given to me by the late Mr. G. H. Taw- 
ney, Librarian of the India Office, was “‘One 
was scholar, the other was not.’’ 


L. M. Anstey. 


Aren’t there other Liddellian anecdotes? 
When I was a student in London more than 
fifty years ago, I had a close friend, an 
Oxford man. One of the tales he told was 
that of the two undergraduates who had been 
bidden to a garden party at Christ Church. 
One could not go, and asked his friend what 
sort of an entertainment it had been. The 
reply was: ‘‘Oh! the usual thing. ‘ He 
scattereth his ice in morsels and who can 
withstand his frost ?’’’ The Dean was a big, 
handsome man, and not exactly genial. 
F. W. C. 
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yaux (clxviii. 404, 449).—At the latter 
reference the name Vaux-hall is said to 
be ‘‘ certainly ’’ derived from the ‘ famous 
Norman name Fulke.”’ Professor Ernest 
Weekley, on p. 45 of his ‘ Surnames ’ (1917), 
after mentioning among the variants of Folc 
the following: Folk, Fulk, Fewkes, Foulkes, 
Foakes, Fooks, Fowkes, Folkes, Volks, Vokes, 
has a foot-note ‘‘ Here sometimes belongs 
Vaux, usually local, from one of many French 
place-names formed from val. Vauzhall was 
once a manor belonging to the notorious 
Falkes de Bréauté. His name, really the 
nominative of Falcon, Facon, survives as 
Fakes, Fawkes, Feakes, Fegges. Though dis- 
tinct from Fulk, the two names have been 
confused.’’ According to this it will be seen 
that Mr. Weekley distinguishes between the 
names Fole (Fulk) and Falkes, and regards 
the Vaux of Vauxhall as derived not from 
Fole but from Falkes, and treats Fowkes as 
also coming from the latter name. Further 
he mentions the compound Fulcher (Folker, 
Pulker, Futcher, Fudger, Volker, etc.), that 
the same man is referred to in the Coram 
Rege Roll (1297) as Henry Fulcher and 
Henry Fouch, and that ‘‘ the famous French 
name Foch is of course cognate.”’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


JUBILEE BONFIRES (clxviii. 443).—On 

the evening of 6 June, 1935, I, with 
others, Pie Melbury Down, the highest 
of the Dorset Hills, and watched the light- 
ing of the bonfire on its summit. From 
that point I counted ten other bonfires (one 
spectator said she had seen sixteen), the 
most conspicuous being those on Whin Green 
on the opposite down (a favourite picnick- 
ing spot) and Castle Hill, Shaftesbury. As 
our bonfire ignited, the National Anthem 
was sung, and when it had burned to a deep 
tuddy glow, the scouts kindled their torches 
from it and, to the strains of ‘ John Brown’s 
Body,’ marched over the hill to the village 
of Melbury Abbas, their lights making a 
twinkling chain in the darkness. 


L. M. Anstey. 


Senex will surely remember the famous de- 
scription of the Armada bonfires in Macau- 
lay’s ‘Lays.’ And there were bonfires all 
over England in 1897 for Queen Victoria’s 
Second Jubilee. That on Englefield Green, 
im which the Cooper’s Hill students had a 


ing =. Perhaps someone who remembers 
the details would oblige with an account of 
its construction ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


IRST BEHEADING IN ENGLAND 
(clxviii. 424).—Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates’ quotes beheading as ‘‘a__ less 
ignominious mode of putting high criminals 
to death introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror in 1076, and the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Northampton and Northumber- 
land was first so executed.” 

The fourteenth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica says: ‘‘ Beheading is said 
to have been introduced into England by 
William the Conqueror, and Waltheof was 
the first person to suffer in 1076.’’ 

From the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. 59, may be gleaned the 
history of Waltheof and the charges laid 
against him, but it may be of more than 
passing interest to Mr. Askew and other 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ if the following pas- 
sages be quoted :— 


On 15th May, 1076, his case was considered 
in the king’s court; he was condemned to death 
for having consented when men were plotting 
against the life of his lord, for not having 
resisted them, and for having forborne publicly 
to denounce their conspiracy. The order for 
his execution was sent down to Winchester, and 
early on the morning of the 31st, he was led 
forth from prison before the citizens had risen 
from their beds, for his guards feared that a 
rescue might be attempted, and was taken to 
St. Giles Hill, which overlooks the city. He 
wore the robes of his rank as an earl, and 
when he came to the place where he was to 
be beheaded distributed them among the clergy 
and the few poor men who happened to be 
present. He asked that he might say the 
Lord’s prayer. When he had said “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” his voice was choked with 
tears. The headsman would wait no longer; he 
drew his sword, and with one blow cut off the 
earl’s head. The bystanders declared that they 
heard the severed head clearly pronounce the 
last words of the prayer, “ but deliver us from 
evil, Amen.” 

Waltheof’s execution was an unprecedented 
event, and the Conqueror, who though terrible 
in his punishments, never condemned anyone 
else to death, must have been influenced in his 
case by some special consideration such as 
would be afforded by the belief that he was the 
main cause of a foreign invasion. The act of 
severity has been regarded as the turning 

int in William’s reign, and was believed to 
ave been connected with his subsequent 
troubles and ill-success. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 





large hand, was a most scientific and amaz- 


Marston Green, Birmingham. 
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CK-HORSE (clxviii. 424). — Wright’s 
“English Dialect Dictionary ’ quotes cock- 
horse as meaning ‘“ to ride two on a horse.”’ 
A man and wife riding to market or else- 
where are said to be riding cock-horse. 
‘Hunter’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary’ de- 
fines cock-horse as ‘‘ a rocking-horse for a 
child; a stick, having a horse’s head at the 
end, on which children ride.’’ Alternatively 
it is used as meaning “ Raised up, aloft,”’ 
and Prior is given as an example in litera- 
ture in the following quotation :— 

Alma, they strenuously maintain, 

Sits cockhorse on her throne, the brain.” 
Marlowe is credited with using the phrase 
in a figurative sense in ‘ Our painted fools 
and cockhorse peasantry.’’ 

I am unable to find any direct reference to 
‘ cock-horse ’’ being associated with coach- 
ing and would suggest to Mr. Askew that it 
may be a colloquial expression, when used in 
the connection he indicates. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


LACE NAMES: ORIGIN SOUGHT 
(clxviii. 404, 448). — California. On 
Whaddon Chase, Co. Bucks, there is a field 
called California. In 1849, during plough- 
ing, a hoard of British gold coins was un- 
earthed. The rush to the gold-fields of Cali- 
fornia, in North America, occurred about the 
same time. 

In the parish of Inkberrow, Co. Worcester, 
there is a piece of ground called California 
(near Priory Piece). Here in an_ isolated 
cottage there died about 1850 an old person 
who was found to have concealed a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Witi1am BrapBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 

Practically all up and down the country 
places associated with the old colonial days 
and others reminiscent of past battles, etc., 
are to be met with. These appear to have 
no history apart from the conditions men- 
tioned. In my immediate locality I have in 
mind places called Quebec in the parish of 
Esh, Toronto in the parish of Newton Cap, 
and Philadelphia in the parish of Houghton- 
le-Spring. In the parish of Ogley, Hay, 
where I once resided, there was a place called 
Metz, which, properly speaking, was really 
St. James’s Square. This was in Stafford- 
shire. Also in South Northumberland there 
are colliery villages named Bomarsund, 
Inkerman, and New York. 

Botany Bay is a name that has already 
been discussed in ‘ N. and Q.,’ but, in view 


‘ 





of the recent publication of ‘ Place-Names of 
Essex ’ (Vol. xii., English Place-Name Soci- 
ety), which deals very largely with the often 
neglected field-names, it may appear appro- 
priate to give the conclusions of the editors 
on these. They remark that common names for 
remote fields or fields of which the ownership 
is disputed, are No Man’s Land, Nobody’s 
Field, World’s End, Botany Bay, and, prob- 
ably from the same or similar circumstances, 
there are America, Van Diemensland, Egypt, 
Georgia, Nova Scotia, and the like. 

An old allotment ground in Loughton is 
now known as Bodney, but the earlier name 
was Botany Bay, The Bay, The Transports. 
A piece of similar ground in Theydon is 
called New Zealand. 

One part of Spennymoor was known to the 
older inhabitants by the name of Jerusa- 
lem, and the brook which had to be crossed 
in order to get to the place was called the 
Jordan. In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the name Jordan is often met with and is 
especially connected with another term, such 
as Jordan Wood, Jordan Beck, etc. Jericho 
is a name found in Stainland in the same 
Riding. At Blackmore, Essex, is a Jericho 
House, said to have been a favourite resort 
of Henry VIII. On the occasional disappear- 
ance of the King from Court, it was usually 
said by the courtiers that he had ‘‘ gone to 
Jericho.’’ This is claimed to have been the 
origin of the common slang phrase. 

In the parish of Moreton Pinkney, North- 
amptonshire, there is a place named Canada, 
said to have been so called after Dr. Oxen- 
den, Metropolitan of Canada. 

Public-house signs appear to have been a 
prolific source of village names where houses 
have been erected in the neighbourhood. One 
such is Beeswing, in Dumfrieshire, which 
obtained its name from the sign of the inn, 
which in its turn derived its name from 
a popular race-horse. 

As an illustration of how some of the 
names of the type are associated with the 
gold-digging craze, I may be allowed to quote 
one which came under my own observation 
some thirty or so years ago during the Yukon 
period. A coal-mine was sunk at Colepike, 
near Lanchester, and many of the miners 
who migrated to it from other parts of the 
country, who had been disillusioned of their 
prospects, dubbed the place Klondike, a name 
that immediately caught on. To this day 
this name is still used among the mining 
fraternity. 

H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


The House of Routledge, 1834-1934. By F. 
A. Mumby. (Routledge: 7s. 6d. net). 


‘HE centenary of the house of Routledge 
and other associated firms justifies this 
record, which, we are glad to see, is pro- 
vided with an Index. Mr. Mumby is an 
authority on publishing and bookselling and 
has not crowded his narrative with too much 
The founder of the firm was a Cum- 
brian with little money but plenty of enter- 
prise, who, having learnt all he could from 
a bookseller of Carlisle, came to a malodorous 
London as an ill-paid clerk. The chief of 
the firm who employed him was Robert Bald- 
win, once well-known as the publisher of the 
London Magazine, which contained the best 
writing of the time. After three years at 
Baldwin’s, Routledge started for himself in 
Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square, and added 
to his income by acquiring a small post in 
the Tithe Office. As a book-traveller he was 
evidently persuasive and with a keen eye for 
business he joined in the publication of 
American books without any payment to 
their authors—the common practice of the 
time, since the advance in any reasonable 
copyright law was very slow. Later, the 
firm had various addresses in New York, and 
Routledge became very friendly with eminent 
American authors as their authorised pub- 
lisher. Mr. Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 
gives a pleasant account of his visit to the 
Routledge office in London, which began at 
lunch-time and jasted till he was carried off 
to the Savage Club for further festivity. 
George Routledge published for Longfellow 
and, in the grand manner, had a portrait 
of him done by Samuel Lawrence for pre- 
sentation to his wife. Two delightful books 
by Joel Chandler Harris with the Routledge 
imprint are within easy reach of us as we 
write. Looking round, we also catch sight 
of the Plays of Sheridan edited by Henry 
Morley, ordinary and pocket editions of the 
novels of Bulwer Lytton, a good collection 
of ‘English Bpigrams’ by W. Davenport 
Adams, a large edition of J. G. Wood’s 
Natural History, and the ‘ Companion 
Shakespeare,’ 3 vols., which has belonged to 
two scholars in the past. These books may 





serve to illustrate the wide range of the firm, 
and, in particular, their services to the gen- 
eral public in the diffusion of knowledge 
The Sheridan was the first number of ‘ Mor- 








ley’s Universal Library,’ which also provided 
the reviewer’s earliest ‘ Don Quixote’ in the 
translation of Jarvis. These books were re 
markably cheap at a shilling, and though 
the firm had not the monopoly of such enter- 
prise, their moderate prices and good selec: 
tions soon made a success. Bulwer Lytton, 
whose books were taken over by the firm at 
a high figure, is still worth reading and 
might be produced in small, light volumes 
with better type. The earlier Routledge 
books did not shine in typography. The 
‘Companion Shakespeare’ with notes and 
occasional illustrations at the side of the 
pages is a very useful edition, now, we sup- 
pose, long out-of-print. A volume of ‘ Rout- 
ledge’s Popular Library,’ which must have 
had a great sale, is Lempriére’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary’ used by Keats and a multitude 
of readers since his day. Lempriére deserves 
to be brought up-to-date with more accurate 
references and mention of the best modern 
editions of the classics. We are not aware 
that this has been done, and it would be 
a pleasant task for a scholar. The old gods 
of Greece and Rome are not yet, we hope, 
out-of-date. To put them on the lowest 
grounds, they appear in the pastime of 
Cross-words. The pictorial side of wood- 
engraving flourished under George Rout- 
ledge, who took up the work of the Daiziels, 
men of the North, like himself. Their 
sound and skilful work is now much more 
admired than it was. The firm acquired the 
Moxon Tennyson with Pre-Raphaelite illus- 
trations, and soon found it a profitable ‘ re- 
mainder.” A new edition was proposed te 
Tennyson, but his terms were too high. After 
a course of lean years he proved an excellent 
man of business in appreciating the value of 
his work, as appears elsewhere in this book. 
Some good artists flourished under the #gis 
of Routledge. Kate Greenaway, Randolph 
Caldecott and Walter Crane are names re 
membered with pleasure by elders. A later 
revival of Kate Greenaway, Mr. Mumby 
notes, did not come off. Graceful as her work 
was, that lady put her little girls into very 


hampering frocks, suitable only for the 
drawing-room. 
A notable addition to the resources 


of the firm was provided by the house 
of Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., asso- 
ciated with such pleasant books as the 
‘ Parchment Library’ and the olive-coloured 
editions which contained the light verse of 
Dobson, Lang and Locker. This firm also 
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had an excellent ‘ International Scientific 
Series,’ of which Bagehot’s ‘Physics and 
Politics,’ eighth edition, 1887, was a bril. 
liant example. Mr. Alfred Trench has pro 
vided some reminiscences in his recent auto- 
biography, and still wields a veteran pen in 
criticism to the reader’s advantage. 

Among the leaders of the firm in recent 
years, Mr. Stallybrass, earlier Sonnenschein, 
was a hard writer in Carter Lane till his 
death in 1931. His wide learning was well 
exhibited in his large volumes of ‘ Best 
Books,’ a very useful work of selection. 
To-day the Routledge imprint is to be seen 
on many valuable ‘ Broadway Translations, ' 
such as the ‘ Petronius, Leader of Fashion, 
with translation and notes by J. M. 
Mitchell, and on learned books in philo- 
sophy, science and philology. The ‘ Uni- 
versal Encyclopaedia,’ which was issued as 
a centenary event, was, we learn, the work 
of a staff which occupied five rooms. It is 
an admirable book, amazing in its range for 
a single volume, and very cheap. 


The Quatrefoil of Love. Edited by Sir Israel 
Gollancz and Magdalene M. Weale. (H. 
Milford, for the Karly English Text Soci- 
ety. 5s.). 


PHE poem here edited was first printed by 

Sir Israel Gollancz in ‘ An English Mis- 
cellany: Presented to Dr. Furnivall’ (1901). 
The other editor has now added an Introduc- 
tion, Notes and an excellent Glossary. There 
are two texts, one among the Additional 
MSS. of the British Museum, and another 
in the Bodleian. The facsimile given of the 
Museum copy shows that the writing of the 
scribe is quite good. There is no clue to 
the author’s name, but it seems likely, as the 
Introduction suggests, that he was a clerical 
moralist. The careful analysis of the vocabu- 
lary shows definitely a Northern origin with 
some Midland forms. It is, therefore, sug: 
gested that the original was composed in a 
district of the North close to the North Mid 
land boundary. 

The 519 lines are with the aids provided 
not difficult to read but, edifying as they 
may have been found in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, they are tedious to-day. The opening 
on a morning of May bright with flowers 
is attractive, and so is the maiden all for- 
lorn seeking a true love and praying mild 
Mary to help her. But at once a turtle-dove 





intervenes and preaches for the rest of the 
poem, glorifying the Mother of God as a 
fourth person of the Trinity, though she 
figures at the end in a more modest posi- 
tion as a mediator. The ‘‘ true love,’’ mean: 
ing a love token or a lover, was a quatrefoil, 
or four-leaved clover, like the four-petalled 
primrose similarly used in later times, and 
it supplied Sir Israel Gollancz with a title 
for the poem. The author proceeds from 
Adam and Eve to the birth, life, Passion and 
death of Christ, and dwells on the pains of 
Hell and the ordeal of the Last Judgment. 
The only part of his poem which might be 
specially addressed to a maiden is his detail 
concerning fine dress in stanza 36. As 
Barach remarks in ‘ The Epistle of Jeremy,’ 
a virgin ‘‘loveth to go gay.’’ Thomas the 
Apostle is called “‘ thomas of ynde’’ (India), 
in accordance with the belief that he preached 
the Gospel in the East and was slain on the 
coast of Coromandel. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


In the article on ‘Ancient Humber Ferries’ at 
elxviii, 418, col. 2, line 38, for “ 1806” read 1086 
as the date of Domesday, and at p. 419, col, 1. 
line 25, for “became a part disused,” read 
became in part disused. Our correspondent 
mentions that only a very few miles of the 
Ramper have become disused. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy: 
combe. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 


privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

of 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
es Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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